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WM Chats With the Editor 


Seven Men That 
Stopped an Army 


“Kill the heretics!” 

News of the decree raced through the 
valleys. In every little village, in every 
mountain cabin, faithful farmers whispered 
the fearful words. 

“Kill the heretics!” 

They knew too well what they meant. 
There was not a family among them but 
had a relative chained in some dungeon. 

Now the pope had ordered new per- 
secutions. In one day all the Waldenses 
were to be killed. They had been ordered 
many times to give up their religion and 
join the Catholic Church. They had an- 
swered that if the Catholic Church could 
prove from the Bible that its teachings 
were correct they would willingly comply. 
But the Catholics could not do this. So the 
Waldenses refused to give up their faith. 

And so the pope had ordered that on 
April 24, 1655, the Waldenses must be 
wiped out. The setting sun on that day 
should see not one true believer left alive. 
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Early in the morning of April 24 six 
hundred soldiers started from the town 
of Villar to destroy the Waldensian vil- 
lage of Rora. They expected an easy victory, 
for the village was small—not more than 
fifty little houses altogether. But the per- 
secutors had not counted on the power 
of God nor on the faith and energy of 
Joshua Gianavel. 

Remember that name. The papal tore 
had good reason never to forget it! 

Joshua Gianavel saw the six hundred 
soldiers enter the valley below his house 
while they were still same miles from 
Rora. They began to climb a hill called 
Rumer, and Gianavel immediately sprang 
into action. 

Leaving his home, he made his way up 
the hill by a different route where the 
soldiers could not see him. On the way he 
gathered six of his friends, all as deter- 
mined to resist as he was and all excellent 
marksmen. 

They hid behind large boulders, and as 
the soldiers rounded a corner on the nar- 
row path, seven shots surprised them, and 
seven of their men fell dead. 

The guns spoke again, seven more fell. 

The leading soldiers looked around be- 
wildered. How large an army was attack- 
ing them? Who would be next to die? 

“Out of here!” they shouted, turning to 
flee. Soldiers coming up from the rear saw 
the front men running back toward them, 
their faces contorted with fright. Fear 
seized them too, and Gianavel and his men, 
hurrying from boulder to boulder, kept up 
the deadly fire. 

Panic now gripped the entire army, and 
without firing a shot those six hundred 
men (what was left of them) turned and 
raced back to Villar, not realizing that 
only seven men—and God—were after 
them! 

Oh! but the officer who had sent them 
Out was angry when he saw them coming 
back. He vowed that they should retur 
and exterminate the Waldenses the ve 
next day. 

And return the soldiers did, next morn- 
ing. But Joshua Gianavel met them again. 
I'll tell you about that next week! 





Your friend, 








The Voice in the Dark 


By ENID 


eae lay awake, dry-eyed, staring 
into the darkness of the room he had 
always shared with his brother, Stanley. It 
didn’t seem possible that Stanley was dead. 

Just yesterday he had asked Walter to 
ride with him on his new motorcycle. Wal- 
ter had been busy mending the wing on 
his model plane and had refused. 

“You'll be missing something,” Stanley 
had shouted back with a laugh as he roared 
away. 

And Walter had. He had missed death. 

Less than half an hour after Stanley left 
a highway patrolman brought the news of 
the accident. A car had struck Stanley’s 
motorcycle as he turned off the highway 
onto a country road. 

“We must ask God to comfort us,” the 
boys’ father said when he heard the awful 


“Walter, I'm calling you,” the voice said. “Do you hear me?” 





SPARKS 


details. But Walter could not pray. He had 
knelt with his parents at family worship, 
yet no words of prayer passed his lips. 

Maybe he would never be able to pray 
again, he thought, turning over on his pil- 
low. “Oh, Stanley, Stanley!” he cried out 
loud. “How I miss you!” 

Then, suddenly, he sat up. A great sense 
of fear had surrounded him like a cloud, 
and out of that fear he seemed to hear 
Stanley's voice calling. 

His heart pounded as he listened. “Wal- 
ter, I’m calling you,” the voice said. “Do 
you hear me?” 

Walter wet his lips. “Yes, I hear you. 
But who are you?” 

There was a quick laugh, like Stanley’s. 
“Don’t you know?” the voice teased. “I’m 
Stanley.” To next page 





“But you can’t be!” Walter stammered. 
“Stanley is—is dead!” 

Again came the quick laugh, and the 
voice answered, “I’m Stanley, and I'll be 
back to see you again soon.” 

Walter sat motionless a long time after 
the voice faded away. Was the voice really 
Stanley's? Could it be possible that his 
brother had come back to comfort him? 

He sprang from the bed. He must tell 
mother and dad about this. 

He had gone to his parents’ bedroom 
many times, but tonight the hall seemed 
unusually dark. As he turned the corner 
he bumped into the coat rack, slamming it 
against the wall with a loud thump. 

“What's wrong, Walter?” he heard his 
mother calling. 

There was a click as the light went on, 
and in a second both his parents were 
standing in the doorway. 

“It’s after midnight,” his father said. “Are 
you ill, Walter?” 

Walter shook his head. “It’s Stanley,” he 
said. “He came to visit me.” 

Walter saw his parents exchange looks. 
Then his father spoke gently. “You've been 
dreaming, son.” 

“No, I haven't,” Walter exclaimed. 
Quickly he told about Stanley’s visit and 
the words that had been spoken. “It wasn’t 
a dream,” he finished. “I haven’t even been 
asleep.” 

“Neither have we,” father said, his face 
drawn and tired. “But you could not have 
talked with Stanley. Such a thing is impos- 
sible.” 

“But, Father, I did!” Walter protested. 
“I know it was Stanley, and he said he was 
coming to see me again!” 

Father sighed and turned toward the 
stairs. “Let’s go down to the living room. 
I want to read a passage of Scripture.” 

Silently Walter followed his parents into 
the small, plainly furnished room. When 
the three were seated, Walter’s father took 
the Bible from the bookcase and opened it 
to Ecclesiastes 9:5, 6, and began reading. 
“.. . but the dead know not any thing, 
neither have they any more a reward... . 
Also their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished; neither have they 


any more a portion for ever in any thing 
that is done under the sun.” 

Quietly, father closed the Bible and 
looked at his son. “You see, God tells us 
that Stanley is asleep. He couldn’t possibly 
have talked with you.” 

Walter had found it hard to breathe while 
he listened. Now he was more puzzled than 
ever. The Bible certainly seemed to indi- 
cate that the voice was not Stanley’s. Bu® 
then, whose was it? 

Walter moistened his parched lips. “Who 
was it that I heard talking to me?” he 
asked. “I must have heard someone.” 

Walter’s mother nodded. “Of course you 
did,” she answered. “There are spirits of the 
devil that work miracles. Satan himself is 
sometimes transformed into an angel of 
light.” 

“That's right,” Walter’s father joined in. 
“The devil has taken advantage of you in 
your grief. But you must not listen to this 
evil voice. Many persons have lost their 
reason by dabbling in spiritism. Once a 
person allies himself with an evil spirit, he 
is unable to free himself. Only the power 
of God can drive out Satan’s evil spirit.” 

“But what can I do?” Walter cried des- 
perately. “How can I get rid of this evil 
spirit when it comes again?” 

Walter had expected his father to look 
as desperate as he himself felt, but instead 
his father smiled. “Pray,” he answered 
softly. “Prayer can right all things, and 
Jesus will take away the evil spirit just as 
He helps us with all our other problems.” 

Walter wanted to tell his parents about 
not being able to pray that evening at wor- 
ship, but he knew they were tired and he 
did not want to burden them further. 
Slowly he nodded. “I'll try.” 

“And I know you'll succeed.” Walter’s 
mother put her arm around his shoulders. 
“We'll pray for you too.” 

Back in his room again, Walter lay tense 
under the covers, wondering if he could 
ever pray again. Then he thought of Jesus 
Jesus could help him pray. He would ® 
Him right now. Quickly, he got out o 
bed, knelt down, and began to whisper, 
“Please, Jesus, help me to pray when the 
evil spirit comes.” 

A great feeling of peace and relief came 
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to him, and he got back into bed. Soon his 
eyelids grew heavy. I actually feel sleepy, 
he thought to himself. 

Then he heard it—Stanley’s voice. It was 
loud and clear, this time, calling his name 
over and over. “Walter ... Walter...” 

Walter wanted to answer. He had to 
grit his teeth to keep back the words. 
Tightly, he gripped the covers with both 
hands and pulled them over his ears, hop- 
ing to shut out the sound of the voice. 

But the voice kept repeating, “Walter, 
why don’t you answer? Walter, why don’t 
you answer?” 

I can’t stand this, Walter thought. In an- 
other second he knew he would have to 

eply. Then he remembered his father’s 
@-::: and the comforting feeling he had 

ad when he asked Jesus to help him pray. 
Quickly he bowed his head. “Please, 
Jesus, help me not to answer this evil spirit. 
Make it go away and stop calling to me in 
Stanley’s voice. I loved Stanley, and I can’t 
stand hearing the sound of his voice with- 
out wanting to answer.” 

All at once the room was still. Walter 
could hear nothing but the thud of his own 







heartbeats and the rustle of the starched 
curtains at the open window. The evil 
spirit was gone! 

He jumped out of bed and ran down the 
hall to his parents’ room. This time the 
hall no longer seemed dark or small. 

His parents were waiting for him. Father 
opened the door, and he and mother lis- 
tened while Walter told them of his experi- 
ence. 

“I'm not ever going to be afraid again,” 
Walter finished. “I know now that Jesus 
will always help me whenever I need Him.” 

Both mother and dad put their arms 
around him, and his mother looked up 
with tears in her eyes. “We have received a 
blessing this night,” she whispered. 

“We certainly have!” dad said. And 
kneeling on the bedroom floor, he said, 
“Let us thank God for His wonderful care 
and protection.” 

Walter’s heart was filled with thankful- 
ness as he knelt with his parents. He knew 
that he would always be able to pray after 
this. And he knew, too, that never again 
would he be troubled by the evil spirit that 
had been his midnight visitor. 
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Chapter 6: Stopped Again 





If you missed the last chapter: 


Because of the trouble they were having, even in 
Holland, the Separatists voted to go to the New 
World. Arrangements were made with a company 
that called themselves Adventurers. The Adventurers 
would pay all the expense of moving the Separatists 


to their new home, and the Separatists would then 
pay back the money. over several years. At last the 
day came when the first group to go left Holland 
and arrived in England. They went to Southhampton, 
a large port on the south coast of England, where two 
ships were waiting to take them, the Speedwell and 
the Mayflower. After all their difficulties, it looked 
as though they were well on theit way at last. Then, 
just as they were plapaing to go on board, an officer 
told them that no one had yet paid the port fees 
that were charged for bringing the boats into the 
port. The Adventurers were supposed to have paid 
them, but now their representative bluntly refu to 
do so. The Separatists didn’t have enough cash to 
pay them, and, of course, if they weren’t paid, the 
trip to America would end right there. Where could 
the Separatists get the money? Now read on. 


LDER BREWSTER spoke in urgent 

tones. “We must raise the port fees at 
once some way. Otherwise we won't be 
able to sail at all. We have neither the king’s 
seal nor a signed contract.” 

John Carver stepped forward. A slow- 
speaking man, he chose each word with 
care. “As you all know, I have spent seven 
thousand pounds right here in Southamp- 
ton for supplies. I suggest we sell some of 
the butter, as much as sixty or eighty fir- 
kins. We can hold an auction right here.” 

The Separatists agreed. Elder Brewster 
sent Peter and three others to announce 
the auction to the town’s shopkeepers. On 
the way back Peter stopped to look at a 
husky young man sitting in the stocks. The 
young man did not seem a bit ashamed. He 
whistled a merry tune. 

“Haven't you ever seen anyone sitting in 
the stocks before?” he asked as Peter stared. 

“No, sir.” 

The young man flipped his hands. “It 
doesn’t hurt anything except my feelings.” 

“What did you do wrong?” 
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By LOUISE A. VERNON 


The young man’s eyes snapped. “I didn’t 
do wrong. I was defending the Separatists.” 

“Oh, are you one of us?” 

“I’m not a Separatist at all,” the young 
man sighed. “They hired me as their cooper 
{a man who -makes barrels} on a voyage 
that’s due to start any minute. Someone 
made fun of my going with a bunch of 
crackpots, and I got into a fight over it. 
Now I suppose I won't get to go. Not that 
I really care too much, for I can get a job 
any place.” 

“They're not sailing for a while.” Peter 
explained about the unpaid port fees. 
“Maybe you'll get to go after all.” 

“Fine. If you hear anyone ask where 
John Alden is, tell them I’m in the stocks. 
Oh, here comes that girl again.” 

A dark-haired girl ran up with a pewter 
cup full of water. Peter had seen her with 
the Adventurers, but he had never talked 
to her. 

“Ask the young man if he’s thirsty.” The 
girl spoke to Peter as though she had known 
him a long time. “I thought he might like 
some water.” She held out the cup to Peter. 

“Why don’t you ask him yourself, miss?” 
Peter said, astonished. “He can talk. He’s 
been talking with me.” 

The young man’s reaction puzzled Peter 
John’s face had lighted up as though th 
gates of heaven had opened to receive him. 

“Priscilla!” a sharp voice called. “Come 
here at once. We have to help sell butter.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

John’s eyes widened. “Are you one of 
them?” 

The girl thrust the cup into Peter's 
hand. “I’ve got to go. Please give this to 
him.” 








“What's the matter with her?” Peter held 
the cup to John’s lips. The young man 
choked on a swallow of water and did not 


answer. 

“Do you think they'll sail before sun- 
down?” he asked when he had finished 
drinking. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Good. I'll be out of here then. You'd 
better go and help with that butter, don’t 
you think?” 

When Peter returned to the dock, the 
bidding was already under way. Six or 
eight strange men wearing swords sur- 
rounded Elder Brewster. They looked like 
military men. The leader was a strong-look- 
ing man with a sunburned face and full 
beard. His eyes seemed to stab in every di- 
rection. Peter edged near, fascinated. 

The bearded soldier was restless. He 
slapped leather gloves against his thighs, 
touched his sword, or made sweeping move- 
ments of his hand as he talked. 

“I made an offer to one of your men last 
year,” he said. 

“We appreciate your interest, Captain 
Smith,” Elder Brewster said. “We have all 
read your Description of New England a 
number of times.” 

Captain Smith bowed. “In all modesty, 
I can say that I know everything that is 
known about the Atlantic coast. My men 
and I will be glad to protect you for one 
tenth of your first year’s profits.” 

“I'm afraid there won't be any profits for 


The girl held out a cup toward Peter and said, “Ask the young man if he’s thirsty.” 





many years,” Elder Brewster said. “Every- 
thing we make has to be turned back to the 
company that is paying for the boat. We do 
have a military man with us, however. Capt. 
Miles Standish has joined our group on an 
equal basis. Perhaps you would like to do 
the same?” 

“No, decidedly not. Too much of a gam- 
ble.” Captain Smith gazed at the Mayflower. 
“It’s unfortunate that you have such a leaky, 
unwholesome vessel.” 

“But it’s the largest on the sea,” Elder 
Brewster said. 

“At least it’s a sweet ship,” the captain 
said and his friends laughed. 

“I don’t understand you, Captain Smith.” 

“It's a wine ship. It hauls 108 double 
hogsheads of wine a trip. Wine leaks, and 
that means a clean ship.” 

Again Captain Smith slapped his thigh 
with his gloves. He lowered his voice and 
looked around. “Your're sure of Captain 
Jones?” 

“Of course. He’s an experienced sea- 
man.” 

Captain Smith’s lips curled. “One or two 
fishing trips, if you call that experience.” 
He motioned to his men and left with a 
curt nod of farewell. 

An excited voice spoke in Peter's ear. 
“Wasn't that Captain Smith himself?” 

Peter turned and looked into the face of 
Elbert Farham. 

“Why, Elbert! How did you get here?” 
Peter was overjoyed to see his friend. 





“Didn't you know I was coming? I’m go- 
ing to America too. My parents sent for me. 
But that was Captain Smith, wasn’t it? Did 
you know the headmaster knows him per- 
sonally? Maybe he sent him here. Is he go- 
ing with us?” 

Peter shook his head. “We have Captain 
Standish.” 

“Which one is he?” 

Peter pointed out a short man with red 
hair. Captain Standish was carrying the 
last firkin of butter to one of the townspeo- 
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BRAVE GIRL? 
By MAY RICHSTONE 


There's a spider asleep 
By my bed on the wall, 
And if mother is right 
That I'm too big to call, 
Too big to be scared 
By a creature so small, 
What am | doing 

Out here in the hall? 





ple. He collected the money, and with a big 
grin, waved it. A great cheer rose from the 
crowd. 

“They've raised the money. Now we can 
sail.” Peter pranced in excitement. “I hope 
we're on the Mayflower, don’t you?” 

Just then Elder Brewster called out, “All 
those from Leyden will board the Speed- 
well,” 

Peter felt as though the wind had been 
knocked out of him. He gazed with misty 
eyes at the Mayflower. He liked everything 
about the big ship. Made of light brown 
wood, with stripes of blue, yellow, and red, 
the Mayflower rode high out of the water. 
Her three masts supported a network of 
cordage and rigging. She was three times 
the size of the Speedwell. 

Peter gulped down his disappointment. 
At least he and Elbert would be together 
on the trip. 

“Don’t look so sad, Peter. The important 
thing is to get there,” Elbert comforted him. 

Peter nodded, too miserable to say any- 
thing. 

Elbert nudged him. “Look over there.” 
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A large barrel that was being rolled across 
the dock had picked up so much speed that 
it was about to break away from its guides 
and plunge into the water. Elder Brewster 
and William Bradford rushed to block it, 
and a few more helping hands brought it 
to a standstill. 

“What's in it?” someone asked. As if in 
answer there was a tapping sound inside the 
barrel. 

For the moment Peter forgot about the 
Mayflower in his amazement. He was sure 
there was something alive in the barrel. He 
held his breath as Elder Brewster and Wil- 
liam Bradford tugged at the end of it. It 
broke loose with a resounding snap, and a 
man crawled out on all fours. 

“Merci. Merct beaucoup. T’ank you.” The 
man stood up, swaying, and bowed from the 
waist. 

“Who are you?” William Bradford quer- 
ied, astounded. 

The man put his fingers to his lips. “It is 
enough to say that I come from France. I 
wish to sail with the Separatists. I am a 
Huguenot.” 

The crowd gasped. Peter whispered to 
Elbert, “What's a Huguenot?” 

“They are like us, only French.” 

The Frenchman rolled his eyes and 
pointed to where a French ship had docked 
a few hours before. “I arrive over there. 
Voila! 1 am here. I go with you?” He 
dropped to his knees. 

“Yes! Yes!” the crowd exclaimed. 

A hulking seaman from the Mayflower 
watched the scene. He stood with legs far 
apart, hands on hips. 

“A weaker lot I’ve never seen,” he 
growled as the boys came near. “If I don’t 
help cast half of them overboard, dead, 
within three weeks, my name is not Ralph 
Bean. You, boy, how’d you like to be a 
shark’s dinner?” 

“What's a shark?” Peter asked. 

“What's a shark, indeed?” Ralph Bean 
put his thumbs through the armholes of hi® 
sleeveless jacket and rocked back on his 
heels. “A shark, my boy, is a fish half as 
long as that little ship over there, with teeth 
as long as a sword. God is my witness to 
that.” 

He jerked off his knit cap and flourished 
it. 

“One roll of the ship too far sideways and 
you're skidding right into Mr. Shark’s jaws. 

To page 18 








Chapter 3: Brush With a Buffalo and a Round With a Rhino 





Marilyn at the controls of the plane. 


If you missed the last chapter: In a Cessna 180, 
donated by friends in America for mission work in 
Africa, the author, with her father and brother, was 
flying over the largest man-made lake in the world. 
As the waters of the lake rose, various animals had to 
be rescued. The airport tower at Kariba had given 
the flyers a 50-50 chance of being able to land at 
their base airport at Salisbury, due to a cloudburst. 
They are now on their way back from the Kariba air- 
port. The lake is still in sight—the lake where so 
many wonderful animal rescues had taken place. 


ALOFT from the Kariba airport we turned 
the nose of the plane toward Salisbury. 
For some time our course lay directly over 
the lake—this lake that had been formed 
by the Kariba Dam, and which is known as 
the largest man-made lake in the world. 


oh 


PHOTOS BY RONALD D. K. HADDEN 


A ranger tries to haul an elephant into a boat. 





CIRCLING 
KARIBA 


By MARILYN RUTH OSMUNSON 


There beneath us only a matter of months 
before had taken place the dramatic animal 
rescue operations known as “Animal Dun- 
kirk” and “Operation Noah.” 

Some of the rescue operations involved 
much danger, as was the case with Frank 
Junor’s brush with death at the hands of a 
buffalo. It happened on March 8, 1959. 
The buffalo had been wounded previously 
and had a stiff leg. Frank probably owes 
his life to that stiff leg. 

In the beginning of March the rangers 
had decided that a large island at the 
mouth of the Bumi River did not need 
rescue operations as yet. But in a few days 
they found that the island had diminished 
to half its size and had been cut into two 
islands by a channel of water about a foot 
deep. 

On March 4 Frank Junor, a member of 
the game rescue team, along with his as- 
sistant, California, a member of the Sena 
tribe, went ashore to investigate. They 
found fresh buffalo spoor and droppings. 
They crossed the strip of water that sepa- 
rated the two islands and had walked only 
a short distance when they heard a snort. 


Junor turned and saw a big bull buffalo 
charging toward him. Because he only had 
a single-barrel shotgun, he jumped behind 
a mopane tree. The buffalo swerved, trying 
to get at him. California, the African, ran 
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Rescuing a Rhino 


The pictures are explained in the story. 

















for safety. The buffalo heard him and 
started at once after him. 

At this moment a new danger threat- 
ened, for two other buffaloes headed toward 
Frank. He quickly climbed a tree and kept 
out of their way. He saw that California 
was only a yard ahead of the maddened 
buffalo. He was racing for the water, and 
as he reached it, he plowed in headlong, 
not stopping until he had burrowed into 
the mud like a mud fish. The buffalo 
couldn’t find him so it came back, joined 
the other two, and after a while wandered 
off. California, in the meantime, had 
emerged from the mud and water, sputter- 
ing and spitting. He presented quite a 
sight! 

Three days later a party returned to the 
same island and met the buffalo on the 
shore. For the first time they noticed it had 
an injured leg. 

The following day some rangers with 
Frank Junor returned to the same spot and 
found that the island was now divided into 
three islands. 

They landed on the smallest islet, near 
the spot where California and Frank had 
had their narrow escape. They walked to 
the other two islands but found nothing. 
On returning, Frank felt that the buffalo 
that had charged him was still somewhere 
around. The party became separated in their 
searching and Frank was left alone. 

All of a sudden he heard that terrible 
snort. Wheeling around he saw the buffalo 
coming down on him. There was no tree 
to climb, so he ran. But the buffalo caught 
up with him and sank its horn deep into 
his left leg, at the same time tossing him 
skyward. He fell on the buffalo’s head and 
was tossed once more. This time he fell 
at the buffalo’s feet. 

What a spot to be in! For many hunters 
consider the buffalo one of the most dan- 
gerous of all beasts, especially when it is 
cornered. 

Almost all Frank’s breath was knocked 
out of him, but he managed to get enough 
wind in his lungs to shout for help. The 
buffalo now tried to gore him, but because 
the buffalo had a wounded leg he couldn’t 
get his head down far enough. Every time 
the buffalo tried, Frank would push its 
head away with his bare hands or legs. 

This struggle gave the other men enough 
time to come on the double and fire into 
the buffalo’s stomach. The buffalo turned 





to run, with the rangers firing at it. After 
six shots it died. 

Frank was rushed to the hospital and 
found to have been badly wounded in the 
back of his leg. But with good care he was 
soon better. 

Large animals like the elephants also had 
to be gotten to the mainland. One of the 
pictures shows an elephant in the water, 

Ranger Mike van Rooyen stands in a boat 
tying to noose him. Owing to the half- 
submerged trees, the attempt had to be 
abandoned. 

Another of the larger game that had to 
be rescued was the rhinoceros—more com- 
monly called rhino. At times these were 
anesthetized by a drug shot from what the 
rangers called the “capchur gun.” Then the 
rhino’s legs could be tied and a tranquilizer 
administered to keep him calm during his 
trip to the mainland. The first picture on 
these two pages shows the administering of 
the tranquilizer and the tying of the legs. 

The weather was hot and there was a 
long wait before the raft came to transport 
the rhino to the mainland, so water was 
poured over the rhino’s body to keep his 
temperature as low as possible (second pic- 
ture). 


Mr. Fothergill waves his hat at the charging rhino. 
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When the raft arrived the rhino was 
slid up onto it on a sledge. He had been 
firmly lashed to this sledge so he could not 
move, but you can be sure he voiced his 
objections to this kind of indignity very 
forcibly! 

When the raft arrived at the shore the 
rhino was slid off it on the sledge; then he 
was released. Immediately he began charg- 
ing everybody in sight, and all scattered 
for safety! 

Seeing the boat, the rhino charged it, 
making holes in the hull with its great 

To page 18 











BARBIE ANN 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


——— ANN lived on Pottery Row. 

If you lived in Amberville, that was 
enough to say, for every child in school 
laughed at the old row of houses on Pot- 
tery Row because they seemed to lean on 
one another’s shoulders. Everyone laughed, 
that is, except the dreary little crowd of 
unhappy children who lived there. 

Long years before, there had been a pot- 
tery on the edge of Amberville, where men 
made fancy vases and plates and ornaments 
that were sold for high prices. A few re- 
mains of the old buildings were still stand- 
ing, ruined and horrible. Children went 
into them and hid sometimes, when they 
were playing. Not often, though, for they 
were dark and dismal and scary. The boys 
said there were snakes in their black depths. 
Maybe there were; maybe not. But there 
were “snakes” in the lean row of tumble- 
down shacks called Pottery Row. 

Not real snakes, to be sure. But there 
were men there who got so drunk they 
thought they had snakes in their boots, and 
they would be carried screaming to some 
hospital every once in a while. 

As we said, Barbie Ann Hogan lived in 
Pottery Row, and her mother lived with her 
and her father, too, in the next-to-the-last 
house. Her father was one of those men 
who got snakes in their boots. 

Barbie did not remember any other 
home. Mother did, though, and would tell 
her about the other house. 

“You mean, Mother, you really lived in 
that house where Hills live, before I was 
born? You really mean it, Mamma?” Barbie 
would exclaim. 

Mother might be ironing, or washing at 
a tub with strong soap and a scrub board. 
She would wipe away tears with a hand all 
swollen and wrinkled. 

“Your brother Davy was born there,” she 
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told the child, who never tired of hearing. 
“There were curtains at the windows and 
rugs on the floors.” 

“And after your other daddy died, you 
married my daddy,” the little girl supplied, 
for she had heard the story many times. Her 
blue eyes were full of bright dreams of the 
better days she had never known. 

“And we would still live there, Mamma, 
wouldn’t we?” the little girl added wisely, 
“if my daddy did not spend all his money 
down at Seder’s. Oh, Mother, I hate beer. 
I wish it was a snake or a wolf or something 
so I could kill it, and then we could be 
happy again.” 

It was all too true. After Mame Miller 
was left a widow with a sixteen-year-old 
son, Jim Hogan came courting her. He was 
a good-looking young mechanic and 
seemed to be doing well. He had his own 
shop on Main Street. What he did not tell 
Mame was that more than half his earnings 
went to Seder’s barroom. He was gay, 
friendly, and full of life and promises, and 
Mame was lonely. She made the terrible 
mistake of marrying a man who loved to 
drink better than anything else in the 
world. She was to learn the truth all too 
soon. 

They lived in the pretty home only a few 
months. Then, because no payments were 
made, they had to move. Mame’s pretty 
furniture went to pay debts she did not 


know existed. At the end of a year  ) 


found herself on Pottery Row, in 
health, and with a baby daughter. Her son, 
David, had quarreled with Jim Hogan at 
the very first, and had left home and gone 
to Chicago, where he got a job. 

It broke the mother’s heart to have her 
son so far away, yet it was good, in a way. 
Her husband had a mean streak, and she 
was glad her boy was not near him. 
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David did well from the first. His letters 
were full of his work and plans. 

“I am finishing high school here at a 
night school,” he told her in one letter. “I 
graduate this year. I have a little room near 
the store where I work, and it has a hot 
plate. I cook my own food, and boy, do I 
save the money! I put a little in the bank 
every week.” 

Jim happened to read that letter, and he 
snarled. “He’d better send us some money 
if he knows what's good for him.” 

Mame did not answer. She looked at him 
—bleary-eyed, sullen, with a two-day 
growth of whiskers on his sagging cheeks. 
Yesterday had been payday. A dollar bill 
was all the money he had laid on the table 
for her. One dollar. 





“Jim, the rent is due,” she had said. 

“Tl pay it next week. You tell the land- 
lord when he comes around.” 

“You tell him, Jim. I hate to face him. 
We are three months behind now.” 

The night Barbie was born, a neighbor 
brought over a wooden soapbox. 

“Put a pillow in it and let the baby sleep 
there,” she had said. 

Mame could not help crying, to think of 
her little baby girl sleeping in a rough old 
soapbox. 

When Mame got better she went out 
and got washings and ironings to do, so 
she could have money to buy things for 
her baby. From house to house she went, 
shabby and humiliated and pale. Four 
women promised washings, and three said 
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The door opened and David walked in. Barbie Ann flew into his arms. 
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she could do their ironing. Even this she 
had to keep a secret from Jim, or he would 
have taken the money and used it for his 
beer. 

When Barbie was old enough to go to 
school the little girl had to endure the ridi- 
cule of the children because of where she 
lived and because of her ragged shoes and 
poor little dresses. She often cried, but she 
did not tell mother, so she wouldn’t cry too. 

One day a wondrous thing happened. 
David came home suddenly. When Barbie 
came in from school, a young man was sit- 
ting on one of the old kitchen chairs, talk- 
ing with mother. Barbie stood and listened 
a moment before she realized it was the 
brother she had never seen. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Mother?” she 
heard him say. “I am doing well, and I 
could have helped you.” 

“It would not have helped, dear,” mother 
said. “I have to hide the little money I earn, 
or Barbie and I would really suffer.” 

Then they noticed Barbie standing in 
the door. 

“David, this is your little sister,’ mother 
said. The little girl could hardly take her 
eyes off David's kind face. 

“So this is my little sister, is it?” he asked, 
taking the child on his lap. 

“Why, Barbie, you are lovely,” he said, 
and pushed back the sunny curls from her 
forehead and kissed her. “It is too bad that 
I did not get here before, but I have been 
trying to carve out a place for myself in a 
hard world.” Barbara did not understand 
what that meant, but the next minute David 
put her down and faced mother. 

“There is a train out of here in just one 
hour, Mother,” he said, with a white line 
showing along his firm jaw. “You and Bar- 
bie are going home with me. Just leave 
everything. Write him a note. He is a brute, 
Mother.” 

That afternoon Mame and Barbie Ann, 
dressed in their poor best, were on a fast 
train bound for Chicago. David got off the 
train once, when there was an hour layover, 
and got Barbie and mother each a coat, a 
dress, and a pair of shoes. David’s young 
heart was filled with fury at the man who 
could treat his mother and lovely little sister 
so cruelly. 

Barbara Ann was all excited about her 
brother’s apartment. There was a kitchen 
such as she had never seen before. It had a 
gas stove, a refrigerator, and a table and 
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chairs. A bright linoleum covered the floor. 

In the bedroom there was a dresser 
drawer full of sheets, so the beds could be 
always clean and neat and smooth. The 
sitting room had a Victrola and many rec- 
ords. And the windows looked out on a little 
park where Barbie often played with other 
little girls in the afternoon. They did not 
make fun of her here, for no one ever 
dreamed she had lived on Pottery Row. 

Food had been scarce back in Pottery 
Row. But now every morning a milkman 
left milk, eggs, butter, and cheese as they 
needed it, and all they had to do was to 
bring them in and put them in the ice box. 

A bakery truck stopped each day with 
fresh rolls full of raisins and nuts and cin- 
namon. 

David came home with great bags of 
groceries, puffing out with lettuce and 
peaches and melons and all kinds of good- 
ies. 

When mother protested he would say, 
“Oh, let me, Mother. I am doing well. I 
feel so bad that I did not help you before. 
I did not dream that things were so hard 
for you.” 

“Of course you didn’t, dear,” mother 
would answer. “We made out some way. I 
could not bear to bother you with our trou- 
bles. I knew you were struggling along.” 

For the first time in her life Barbie went 
to school in such dainty dresses that she was 
not made fun of. She hardly knew how to 
act at first. 

Six happy years went by. 

And by that time it seemed as though 
they had been there all their life. Mother 
now had a job in a store, and there was 
money being put into the bank every week. 
Barbie flew home from school every day 
and would get the apartment cleaned up 
and supper started. It was fun to be so im- 
portant. Tonight she would have—let’s see 
—a pot of vegetable soup, some lettuce and 
stewed tomatoes, and a plate of scrambled 
eggs. Mother said she would bring cookies 
from the bakery, and they would open a.can 
of plums for dessert. 

Barbara could not help worrying a little. 
There was a terrible war raging in Europe, 
and while it was a long way from America, 
it worried her because the teacher was sure 
America would get into the fighting. It did 
not seem possible that her country could get 
into a struggle about land so many miles 
away, but some people thought it would. 
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Barbie had just put on the vegetables 
when David came in. His face was like 
marble. She could tell there was something 
wrong simply by looking at him. 

“Did you hear the news, Barbara?” he 
asked. “America is at war, now, with Ger- 
many. Our President declared war today. 
And that means, Barbie, that I will have to 
be a soldier.” 

Barbara's heart sank. She looked around 
t the apartment that had been such a happy 
home these past six years. What would they 
do without David? They could not stay here. 
But where else could they go? Mother came 
in from work, sick with worry. She too had 
heard the news. 

It was about this time that one of Jim 
Hogan’s rare letters came. It was thick and 
fat, different from any that had come be- 
fore. He told mother all through it how 
changed he was, and how well he was do- 
ing. One paragraph said, “Our plant has a 
big Government contract, Mame, and I am 
making more money than I ever did before. 
I have quit drinking, and we could have 
things pretty nice if you would come back 
to me.” He was very humble in some other 
parts of the letter. “I have been a brute, I 
know it, Mame. If you won’t come back, I 
can’t blame you a bit. But just think, I have 
not seen my little girl for six years.” 

“It is his own fault,’ David burst out 
angrily. “One or both of you might have 
died if I had not stepped in to help.” 

“You are right, David,” mother said 
quietly. “Yet you have your own life to live. 
You ought to marry a nice girl and have a 
home of your own. It is not right for you 
to slave away keeping us.” 

David sat down and put his head in his 
hands, trembling. “Oh, Mother, what will 
happen to you and Barbie if I am drafted? 
I am sure to be.” 

The weeks that followed were full of 
anxiety. Finally the notice came that David 
must go to war. It was then that mother de- 
cided to give Jim Hogan another chance. 
She should have known better, but what 
could she have done, poor soul? David was 
filled with fear and foreboding. Mother 
tried to comfort him. 

“Do not worry, dear. I have four hundred 
dollars, and if Jim doesn’t do right, Barbie 
and I can go away and I can get work as I 
have here. I am not taking a risk, really. I 
do not have a small baby now, and I can 
take care of myself if I have to.” 


So the same day on which they bade 
David good-by, Barbie Ann and her mother 
took a train for Meredith City, for that was 
where Jim was now, so he said. It was a day 
and a night away by fast train. They looked 
very different from the shabby, ragged trav- 
elers they had been several years before. 

Mame’s heart was full of hope. Jim’s last 
few letters had been so pitiful. He had made 
them sound like love letters, and again and 
again he had begged her to forgive him for 
neglecting her and treating her so cruelly. 

Mother had drawn out her savings and 
had pinned them to her petticoat in a pocket 
she had sewn there. Her cheeks were pink, 
and she looked young and pretty. 
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GOD CARES 
By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


God guides the singing honeybee 
Along untrodden ways, 

Where choicest nectar drops recline 
In undisclosed bouquets. 


And guided by His loving hand, 

The ant has always found 

Choice foods to stock the pantry shelves 
Of her cottage underground. 


And as we strive to do God's will, 
He satisfies our needs; 

We drink from wells of gladness 
As we follow where He leads. 
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Whatever hopes Mame had were blasted 
the minute she and Barbie got off the train 
in Meredith City. Jim was indeed wait- 
ing—a dilapidated creature, sagging, ragged, 
and mean. Mother gasped. 

Jim looked at her and tried to smile. He 
had no job. He was drunk even then. Bar- 
bara trembled while mother talked with 
him. The color drained from her face, and 
the old sad look she remembered came back. 

Night was falling, and he said he had a 
room rented for them and would take them 
there. He would try to find a house the next 
day. 

With many misgivings and a sinking 
heart, mother went along with him. Bar- 
bara followed, frightened. 
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There are no lovely endings to stories of 
perverted appetite, gambling, vice, and 
strong drink. Old Jim took them that night 
to a cheap hotel. The rooms, the furniture, 
and the service were all of the poorest type, 
full of the smell of poverty and sin! Mame, 
who had smelled it all before, smelled it 
again with a sinking heart. 

That night while Mame slept, Jim Hogan 
found her little hoard of money pinned so 
carefully with a safety pin. He took it and 
slipped out and was gone when she awoke. 

The following weeks were terrible, but 
somehow they made out. Mame found a 
job in a cafe, with a small housekeeping 
room upstairs where she and Barbie could 
live. When the worst of the strain was 
over, they found a little measure of happi- 
ness there. One day mother said she was 
glad Jim had taken the money, for he was 
not so likely to come and trouble them any 
more. Besides, he did not know where they 
were. 

Things went along fine until December. 
It was a cold, wild month. About a week be- 
fore Christmas mother took sick. She was so 
ill one morning that she could not get out 
of bed. Barbie did not go to school. Mother's 
forehead felt as though she was burning up, 
and she coughed all the time. She would 
not let the girl call the doctor, for she did 
not have enough money to pay him. 

By the time she had been sick a week, 
there was no money left for food. For a 
while Barbie Ann worked evenings at the 
cafe, washing dishes; but when mother took 
a turn for the worse, she could not do even 
that. She did not know that there were 
many good people who would have helped 
her if they had known. But she did not 
know—and no one knew about the sick 
woman and the sad young girl, just turned 
thirteen, who tried in vain to help her. 

One terrible day, when the thermometer 
was down to zero and the wind cut like a 
knife, mother got so bad that she babbled 
and talked all the time, and did not know 
her daughter. There was only a potato and 
an onion left in the house. Barbara cut them 
into little pieces and put them on to cook, 
so mother could have something to eat when 
she got more like herself. 

Then a more terrible thing happened. 
The door opened suddenly and Jim came 
in, reeling and bleary-eyed. How had he 
found them? Barbie’s heart beat so hard it 
seemed about to choke her. She stood in the 
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bedroom door to guard her mother from 
him. Fortunately, mother had dropped into 
an uneasy sleep and was still. 

“Yer alone, are you?” Jim asked thickly. 

Barbie looked at him and did not an- 
swer. It occurred to her to keep it a secret 
from him that her mother was ill. Her 
mouth felt dry. 

“Where's yer mother workin’?” he asked, 
his eyes roving around the little room as if 


he would take something if he found it + 


his liking. When she still did not answer, 
he asked abruptly, “Yer thought you'd hide 
from yer father, did ya? I got ways of find- 
in’ out. And I need money. You give yer 
old dad some money. I need it bad, Barbie 
Ann.” 

“I haven't got a cent,” she told him, in a 
thin little scared voice. 

“Oh, yer mommie carries the pocket- 
book, does she? I see. I'll be back when she 
gets home from work.” Without so much as 
a good-by, he stumbled down the hall, 
breathing heavily and hiccuping. She flew 
to the door and locked and bolted it. Then 
she looked in on her mother. She was still 
asleep, and had not even known that Jim 
Hogan had found their pitiful hiding place. 
Barbie Ann was glad for that. She kept 
wringing out washcloths from cool water 
and laying them on mother’s burning fore- 
head. Oh, if there was only someone to 
help her. If only she had money to send for 
a doctor! 

Suddenly there was another knock on 
the door. This time it was a gentle knock, 
but urgent and persistent. Barbara Ann 
was petrified with fear that it was her father 
again. She tiptoed to the door and listened; 
the knock came again. A firm knock, not 
fumbling or uncertain. 

“Who is it?” she asked piteously. 

“David,” came the beloved voice. “I am 
home for Christmas, darling. Let me in.” 

The tears were streaming down Barbie's 
cheeks so that she could hardly see the lock 
to get the door open. She flew to her broth- 
er’s arms in a flood of tears and sobbing. 

His strong arms around her made her 
give way still more. She could not say a 
word. Pulling him, she led him to the door 
of the bedroom where mother lay so ill. 
Dear mamma. She did not even know that 
help had come, for, sadly, it came too late 
to save her. It was such a pity. She could 
have been so happy if she could have known. 

In scarcely any time at all David had a 





doctor, and an ambulance was there to take 
mother to the hospital. But even then, as 
mother was being wheeled out, white as 
marble, who should shuffle up the stairs, 
with bugging eyes and liquor-laden breath, 
but Jim Hogan. David locked him out. 

“No, Jim Hogan,” he said firmly. “These 
are my mother’s rooms, and my mother’s 
oi” will remain.” The old drunk tried to 

luster. 

“Listen, you young smart aleck,” he said. 
“I am her husband, ain’t 1? And I got my 
rights; and I am going to take them.” 

“No,” David answered, “you have no 
rights. You have forfeited every right you 
ever had. And you are not to go to the hos- 
pital and worry mother either. If you do, 
I will have you locked up.” 

Mother did not live the night through. 
And David, who had come home in such 
high hopes, went with Barbie to pick out a 
casket for their mother. He had hoped for a 
different kind of Christmas present for her. 

For a wonder, father was sober when he 
came to the funeral. But his nose looked 
like a strawberry, and his skin hung down 
in gray folds, all scratched from shaving. 
Afterward he came to the little apartment 
above the cafe and tried to talk to David. 

“Now I will take over and take care of 
Barbie Ann,” he said with a big bluster- 
ing show of authority. “She is my daughter, 
and I have the say-so.” 

David did not answer. He merely looked 
at the old sot, and Barbie Ann trembled, 
wondering whether she would actually be 
at the mercy of this awful man. 

“I want to know about the insurance, 
too, David,” Jim said in a loud voice. “That 
would be mine. I am her heir. I know my 
rights, and I will take care of the girl. That 
money isn’t yours. It belongs to me.” 

“I would not take a thing that belonged 
to my sister,” David said shortly. “But Jim, 
I happened to pay the premium on this 
insurance, and it is in my name. After I 
have paid the hospital and the burial ex- 
penses, what is left will be for Barbara, not 
for you. And you will not take care of her. 
I would not trust you.” 

There might have been a quarrel if David 
had let Jim stay. But his firm muscles were 
something to reckon with, and when he 
arose and opened the door and told old Jim 
to go, Jim went. But he was arguing and 
threatening and blustering to the last. David 
finally shut and locked the door. 


“Barbara, let that be a lesson to you. 
Never have a thing to do with anyone who 
uses that stuff. Don’t forget the misery it 
brought on your mother and you.” 

“I won't, David. I promise,” Barbie said, 
still shaken. 

David put an advertisement in the news- 
paper for someone who was a Christian to 
take a teen-age girl into their home. He was 
gone all day interviewing the answers to 
his advertisement. Barbara stayed at home 
and worried herself sick. What would she 
do when David was gone back to war? Was 
there to be no help for her? Dear mother, 
who would so gladly have helped her, was 
lying in the cold, wind-swept cemetery, and 
would never be able to help her again. The 
girl could hardly wait till nightfall. When 
David came in, he seemed very cheerful. 

“I have found you a good place, dear,” he 
said tenderly. 

They sat down to the meal the girl had 
cooked for them. “The woman was one of 
the kindest I have ever seen. I have only 
one question about her. She has a strange 
religion, and if I had not met one of the 
fellows of that religion over in France, I 
might be really worried. But they are good 
people. They call themselves Seventh-day 
Adventists. They keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
and, really, I see nothing to worry about 
there, for as long as we keep one day, what 
is the difference? And, Barbara, she wouldn’t 
charge a penny. She said she always likes 
to be helping someone, and this will be an- 
other chance for her. All the references she 
gave me were favorable. One fellow at the 
bank said he wished Mrs. Boyer would adopt 
him.” 

David saw his sister situated in a lovely 
home on a quiet, tree-lined avenue, a far 
cry from the mean houses of Pottery Row. 

There was a room, too, where the woman 
let David stay until he had to leave, and by 
that time the girl dearly loved the kind 
person who had opened her home and heart 
to her. 

By another month it seemed as though 
she was one of the family, and she called 
Mrs. Boyer Aunt Jennie. 

Aunt Jennie and Uncle Peter loved her 
and cared for her, and took her places just 
as if she were their own. Barbara was 
happy learning about the Sabbath in church 
school and Sabbath school, and she could 
hardly wait for David to come home so she 
could tell him too. She wrote down a lot of 
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things she aimed to tell him, so she could 
convince him as soon as he got back. 

She never tired of helping clean the 
beautiful house and helping Aunt Jennie 
in the kitchen. She learned to make foods 
that tasted a lot better than the meats and 
roasts she was used to eating, and the days 
went by so quickly that all of a sudden the 
war was over and David was home. 

At Aunt Jennie’s urgent invitation he 
moved in, bag and baggage, and soon fell 
in love with the wonderful family himself. 
Then Barbara was able to help them give 
David Bible studies. She longed for him to 
see the truth, for she was to be baptized 
soon. She wanted David to see why she had 
to be baptized. 

“And, David,” she said, “I wish mother 
could have learned these things. If daddy 
had been like these people, how different 
our lives would have been. We would be 
happy and together and mother would be 
alive.” 

“I am sure of that, dear,” her big brother 
said slowly. “And listen, Barbara, I have a 
notion to go to college now. I am not so 
very old. Uncle Peter said there were lots 
of folks in their late twenties in college. 
They told me about a college I could go to, 
and I am going to see about it.” 

Barbara Ann was baptized a few Sabbaths 
later. And when she came up out of the 
water she saw dear David in the audience, 
wiping the tears from his eyes. Happiness 
surged over her. David had seen the truth, 
and he had promised her that soon he would 
be baptized too. God had led them to a 
greater happiness than she had dreamed 
possible. 


Circling Kariba 
From page 11 


horn. Then spotting Ranger Rupert Fother- 
gill on the raft, he charged him, trying to 
climb onto the raft. Fothergill waved his 
hat in front of the rhino’s nose and dis- 
tracted him. This brought applause from 
the helpers who had climbed the trees. 
Finally the rhino made off into the bush, 
safe now from the rising waters. 


Several times on the way home we had to 
change the course of our plane to avoid 
thunderstorms. Sometimes we passed quite 
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close to them, and the trip became really 
rough. My dad had to watch the carburetor 
heat to make sure the carburetor didn’t ice 
up and stop the flow of the fuel mixture. 

Soon we were within radio range of 
Salisbury Approach Control. My dad made 
contact with them on the radio to find out 
whether we could go into Mount Hampden 


Airport or would have to divert. :2@ 


seemed very busy and only replied that we 
should contact them again when we had 
Mount Hampden airfield in sight. So we 
kept going, still uncertain as to what would 
happen. 

Finally Salisbury Approach let us trans- 
mit on another channel where we could 
contact Mount Hampden Airport tower. 
My dad called: 

MOUNT HAMPDEN TOWER, THIS 
IS CESSNA VICTOR TANGO ALPHA. 
CLEAR TO LAND? 

TANGO ALPHA, CLEAR TO LAND. 
EXERCISE EXTREME CAUTION. RUN- 
WAY WET AND MUDDY, BUT A CESS- 
NA OF YOUR TYPE JUST LANDED 
AND WE FEEL YOU CAN MAKE IT. 

TANGO ALPHA, ROGER. 

The throttle was pulled back a bit, the 
plane was put into its glide, the flaps were 
lowered, and we came in using some power. 
When the wheels touched, the mud splat- 
tered all over, but the plane held its course 
and soon we had turned off the runway and 
parked the plane. We were glad to get back 
after such an interesting trip circling Ka- 
riba. (And by the way, I was in time to 
help serve at the party! ) 

The End 


None Came Back 
From page 8 


Even God couldn’t pry you loose.” He 
opened his mouth wide and snapped it shut. 
Peter winced and shivered. In imagination 
he was already in the shark’s mouth. 

Elbert tugged at Peter's arm. “Don’t lis- 
ten, Peter. This man blasphemes God.” 

A seaman from the Speedwell paused in 
his loading. “How close have you been to 
the jumping-off-place at the edge of the 
world?” he asked Ralph Bean. 

“I tell you, mate, I’ve sailed so close to 
the jumping-off-place I hung my foot over 
the edge.” Ralph Bean half closed his eyes. 
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“What kept you from going over?” 

Ralph Bean lifted his eyes in mockery. 
“God ‘alone. He reached down with His 
great big hand and pushed the ship back 
on course.” He winked. 

Elbert pulled Peter away. “Your eyes 
are big as saucers. You don’t believe that 
nonsense, do you?” 

Peter shuddered. “Not exactly, but it 
makes me feel creepy just the same.” 

“But, Peter, don’t you know the world is 
round? I thought everybody knew that. How 
could there be a jumping-off-place? Come 
on. Let’s see if we can go on board.” 

Hours later the two ships were under 
way. But the Speedwell was in the Channel 
only a short while when it signaled to the 
Mayflower and turned back toward shore 
again. 

“What's the matter? What’s happened?” 
everyone wanted to know. 

“There’s a leak,” the captain said. 

Both ships put in at Dartmouth. Disap- 
pointment filled Peter. The new world of 
America had never seemed so far away. 
Eight days dragged by before the ships set 
sail again. 

As land was fast disappearing, Peter took 
a deep breath. “Now we're really on our 
way. Just think! This is the last we'll see of 
England—forever.” 

Two seamen went by. “This ship is still 
as leaky as a sieve,” one remarked. 

“No wonder. Look at that board. It’s 
hardly nailed on.” 

The boys looked at each other. It was 
true. They could see water pouring through. 

“The trouble is,’ the seaman went on, 
“the masts and sails are too large for the 
ship. Let a big blow come and it'll pull her 
right over. One good thing, if we sank, that 
busybody would keep still,” and he pointed 
to a group of people talking in earnest 
tones. 

Peter whispered to Elbert. “He means 
Christopher Martin—the one that’s talking 
to those people. He’s an Adventurer.” 

Christopher Martin faced the passengers. 
“I am treasurer of this company, and I am 
not accountable to you.” 

“But all we want to know is how we 
stand financially,” one of the Leyden group 
said. “You don’t have to treat us as though 
we weren't good enough to wipe your shoes 
on.” 

Christopher Martin snapped, “I'll handle 
anyone’s rightful complaint, but you wasp- 
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ish people wouldn’t be content with any- 
thing.” He almost lost his footing and 
snarled to a passing seaman, “Don’t you 
think we have too much sail?” 

The seaman glared but said nothing. As 
the ship rolled, Christopher Martin and a 
number of others began to look green, and 
hurried below. Elbert looked beseechingly 
at Peter, then fled. 

Peter's stomach moved upward several 
inches. He clung to the rail, not wanting to 
give up. Why had he ever wished to sail on 
a ship—any ship? With every lurch of the 
Speedwell, his stomach seemed ready to 
leap out of his mouth. 

A seaman ran past shouting for the cap- 
tain. 
“She’s sinking! She’s sinking!” 

For the second time both ships turned 
back, this time anchoring at Plymouth. Pe- 
ter saw Elbert’s parents, pale and shaking, 
drag their bundles to the deck to be taken 
ashore. 

Peter ran to find Elbert. “Why are your 
parents taking everything ashore, Elbert?” 

Elbert, pale from seasickness, turned his 
face away. “They're giving up the trip. 
They're going back to Leyden.” 

He clenched and unclenched his hands, 
biting his lips to keep back his tears. “I 
don’t want to go back. I’ve never explained 
it to any one, but I feel called to America. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“That’s how I felt when I first heard of 
the Separatists,” Peter nodded. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Youthful Witnesses." 


Vill—The Prince Who 
Befriended His Rival 


(November 25) 


Memory VERsE: “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity!” (Psalm 133:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the Bible account of how David slew 
Goliath, in 1 Samuel 17:38-54, and then read 
about David’s friendship with Jonathan, King 
Saul’s son, in 1 Samuel 18:1-4. Read the memory 
verse several times. 


SUNDAY 


David's Childhood Days 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 16. 


During the reign of Israel’s first king there 
grew up in the hills of Bethlehem a young boy 
who was destined to take the place of the king 
who had not fulfilled the mission God had de- 
signed for him. David was the youngest son of 
Jesse, and he looked after his father’s sheep. As 
he wandered over the countryside his thoughts 
turned constantly to the God who made the 
earth, and his young voice was often heard in 
songs of praise—songs that have been preserved 
for us in the book of Psalms. 

One day the prophet Samuel was directed by 
God to go to Jesse’s home and anoint one of his 
sons to be Israel’s next king. The oldest son was 
called before the prophet. Read what the Lord 
said about this fine-looking boy, in verse 7. 

Seven of Jesse’s sons passed before the 
prophet, but to each one the Lord said that he 
was not the chosen one. Samuel was puzzled. 
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“Are here all thy children?” he asked Jesse. 
Jesse told about the youngest, who was with 
the sheep. Samuel asked for him to be sent for. 
Read verse 12 and find what is said of his ap- 
pearance and what the Lord told Samuel about 
David. 

“The great honor conferred upon David did 
not serve to elate him. Notwithstanding the high 
position which he was to occupy, he quietly con- 
tinued his employment, content to await the de- 
velopment of the Lord’s plans in His own time 
and way. As humble and modest as before his 
anointing, the shepherd boy returned to the hills, 
and watched and guarded his flocks as tenderly 
as ever. But with new inspiration he composed 
his melodies, and played upon his harp.’’—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 641. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 641. 

THINK! God has called each child of His to 
do a great work. Are you, like David, doing 
thoroughly every small task that is your re- 
sponsibility? 

Pray that you may not fail God in the call He 


has given you. 
MONDAY 


David Shows His Courage 
Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


David had always been brave in his work as a 
shepherd, carrying out his responsibilities to 
his father’s flocks even at risk of danger to 
himself. Read verses 34 and 35 and find which 
experiences had taught him courage and de- 
pendence on God. 

















One day while his brothers were away with 
the army in Israel’s campaigns against their 
enemies, the Philistines, Jesse called his young- 
est son to him, telling him to take some pro- 
visions to his brothers and find out how they 
were getting along. As David drew near the 
camp ne heard sounds of preparation for a 
battle. Read verses 4 to 11 and find the threat 
that faced Israel at that time. 

David was indignant to think that the people 
of God should be threatened by this champion of 
a heathen nation. Read what he said, in verse 26. 

King Saul was told what David had said, and 
@: sent for the lad. Reluctantly he consented to 
allow David to take on the challenge of Goliath. 

Refusing the king’s own armor, David took 
his shepherd’s bag, picked out five smooth stones 
from the brook, and with his sling in his hand 
he boldly faced the giant of the Philistines. Read 
what Goliath said when he saw the youth who 
dared to challenge him, in verses 43 and 44, and 
then read David's brave words, in verses 45-47. 

Read the story of how David succeeded in 
slaying the champion of the Philistines and of 
how his defeat routed the enemy, in verses 48-52. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 648. 

THINK what great things can be done when 
men and women of faith go forward in the name 
of the Lord to overcome the enemies of God. 


Pray that you may have both the faith and 
the courage of David. 


TUESDAY 


David Finds a Friend 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 18. 


David did not return to Bethlehem after his 
great victory. Saul kept David with him. Here 
in the royal home David became acquainted 
with Saul’s son, Jonathan, and the two young 































































































men were greatly attracted to each other. See 
what is said of their friendship, in verse 1. 

Jonathan was a worthy friend for a brave 
lad like David, for he too had shown great cour- 
age. On one occasion, with only the help of 
his armor-bearer and the blessing of God, he 
had gone into the camp of the Philistines and 
scored a great victory, putting the whole army 
to flight. 

Read verses 3 and 4 and find the covenant 
David and Jonathan made between them. 

What a blessing a good friendship can be! 
When two or more young people who love the 
Lord and want to do His will unite in friendship, 
great things can be done. 

David, with his honesty and courage, soon 
grew in favor with everyone at the court. 
Though he had earned the admiration of every- 
one for his courage, it did not go to his head. 

Look in verse 5 and find what we are told 
about his behavior. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 649. 

Tuink! Are you forming friendships with those 
who inspire you to do good? 

Pray that you may have the humility of David 
when success comes your way. 


WEDNESDAY 
The King’s Wrath 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 18. 

Although Saul was deeply indebted to David 
for his victory over the Philistines, his love 
for the youth did not last long. One day he 
overheard the women of Israel sing a song that 
made him jealous and angry. Read the words 
of that song, in verses 7 and 8. 

The Bible story tells us that Saul “eyed David 
from that day and forward” (1 Samuel 18:9). 
This means that he became jealously watchful 
of him. 

Saul had not learned that to be a successful 
ruler one must be able to rule his own spirit, 
for he was not able to conquer his own moods. 
Often he would have fits of depression, and then 
David would be sent for, to soothe him with 
sweet music from his harp. 

After Saul’s jealousy had been aroused against 
David something happened when David was 
playing that showed the lad what the king’s 
feelings were toward him. Read about it in 
verses 10 and 11. 

“David was preserved by the interposition of 
God, and without injury fled from the rage of 
the maddened king.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 651. 

From that time on Saul was determined to 
find some way to get rid of the one whose pop- 
ularity made him so jealous. But David did 
not return the king’s ill feelings. Read what 
we are told about him, in verses 14 and 30. 
David had learned self-control and respect in his 
home as a lad. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 651. 

Tutnk! Can it be said of you that in all 
circumstances you behave yourself wisely? 

Pray to meet the ill feelings of others with 
good will and kindness. 


R. P. REID, ARTIST 


Jonathan encouraged David after Saul had tried to 
kill him by throwing a spear at him during a banquet. 
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THURSDAY 


Jonathan Preserves His Friend’s Life 
Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 19. 


Often Saul sought to have David killed. Again 
he threw his javelin at him as he played the 
harp, but without succeeding in striking him. 
He sent him on dangerous military campaigns, 
hoping that he would be killed in battle. But 
none could touch the one who was under the 
protection of God, destined for a high purpose. 

All through these anxious times Jonathan re- 
mained true to his compact of friendship with 
David. Many a time David owed his life to his 
friend’s vigilance and wisdom when Saul was 
seized with murderous intentions against David. 
Read verses 1 and 2 and see how he warned 
David to flee when the king openly vowed that 
David was to be sought out and killed. 


But Jonathan was not content with warning 
David to get out of the king’s reach. Read verses 
4 to 6 and see what else he did. 


On another occasion at the festival of the new 
moon Saul missed David from the festivities. 
When Jonathan explained that he had gone on 
a visit to his father’s home, the king became 
very angry. Jonathan slipped out and warned 
David, and he was able once more to make his 
escape. “Go in peace,” he told him, “forasmuch 
as we have sworn both of us in the name of the 
Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed for ever” (1 
Samuel 20:42). 


The friendship between these two young men 
stands out in the Bible as an example of what 
true friendship is and what it can do. Together 
David and Jonathan vowed to serve God and to 
help each other, and both lived lives that hon- 
ored God. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 654, par. 3; p. 655, par. 2. 

Tuink! Do you stick to your friends when 
they are in trouble, and inconvenience yourself 
if necessary to help them out? 

Pray that you may form friendships the Lord 
can bless. 


FRIDAY 


TELL what you know about 
David’s childhood home and his family. 
David’s anointing. 
David’s work as a shepherd boy. 
David’s triumph over Goliath. 
David’s days at the king’s court. 
David’s friendship with Jonathan. 
Saul’s enmity against David. 
Jonathan’s friendship for David. 


Contrast the outcome of David’s choice of a 
friend with the outcome of the choice made 
by Samson. 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 4, pp. 9-23. 


None Came Back 
From page 19 


“To have to go back!” Elbert said. “I just 
can’t believe it.” 

“Elbert, maybe Elder Brewster would take 
you as his second bound boy. That’s how 
I’m listed—bound boy.” 

Elbert brightened and stood up, wobbling 
a little. The boys found the Separatist leader 
on deck. He agreed to take Elbert if his 
parents approved. Elbert’s parents had 
hardly given their consent when the news 
spread that the Speedwell could never make 
the trip. It would have to be sold. 

“Then we'll be on the Mayflower!” Peter 
whooped with joy. 

But the following day a new problem 
arose. 

“The Mayflower can’t hold everybody.” 
It was Christopher Martin speaking in his 
sour way. “You remember what happened 
to your Amsterdam friends because of over- 
loading. More than a hundred of them died 
on the way to Virginia, and they had to be 
buried at sea. Let only immediate families go. 
Leave the servants behind. They can easily 
find employment elsewhere.” 

Elder Brewster protested, but Christopher 
Martin held firm. “I’m in charge of the 
finances. It is my business to see that the 
company makes a profit. There will be no 
profit if half the passengers die.” 

“Are bound boys servants?” Peter asked. 

Christopher Martin’s voice was a growl, 
“They certainly aren’t family.” 

“Then—then neither Elbert nor I can go 
to America. We'll both have to go back to 
Leyden!” 

Peter turned away so that Christopher 
Martin would not see him cry. 

(To be continued) 
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Bobby Bluegill, the Sunfish, 


No. 2—By Harry Baerg 
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1. At times Bobby’s home pond would be visited by 
the yellow perches. They usually came in schools 
and stayed close together. 2. Chub were common in 
the small creek that emptied into the pond. They 
also were busy making nests in the gravel and look- 


ing after their eggs. 3. The pond and stream were 
full of minnows of several other kinds like the dace 
and shiners that never grew very large, but were 
lively little beauties that added to the interest of 
the pond. Some had to be watched for egg stealing. 














4. Numerous crayfish hid in the mud and rubbish of 
the bottom. They would crawl out stealthily to steal 
eggs if they could. When detected, they would flip 
their tails and shoot away under a mud screen. 5. At 
last Bobby Bluegill’s eggs hatched. At first the young 








fish had a large yolk sac attached from which they 
were nourished, but it was soon absorbed 6. Their 
first instinctive act that helped them survive was to 
head for the cover of the grass and weeds in the 
shallow water, where they were hidden from big fish. 





























7. One made the mistake of darting into a dark hole 
under the bank where a bass was hiding. He swam 
right into the bass’s big mouth. 8. Even in the 
shallow water the young bluegills were not safe. A 
watchful kingfisher on a stump was looking for 
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just such delicacies to feed his young. 9. Both 
Bobby and his mate spent a lot of their time now 
guarding their young from the many enemies. They 
could not keep them all safe, but they could save 
some till they were able to look after themselves. 








